THE WAR AGAINST EVEREST
to become somewhat like the charts of the Spanish Main, with
the seas dotted with dolphins and spouting whales and the land
with armadillos.
To triangulate, the survey party first measures with almost
pedantic exactness, a straight base line several miles in length
on the most level country available. From each end of this
base, they measure, with the largest theodolites, the angles
from either end of the base to a choice selection of prominent
objects, such as mountain-tops and other irremovable land-
marks.
The theodolite used by Everest's predecessor, Lambton, had
a circle no less than thirty-six inches in diameter engraved with
the precise accuracy of those days into degrees, minutes and
seconds.
Needless to say, it was the only large theodolite in India in
the 1790*8 and the consternation which took place when,
owing to the breakage of a rope, it fell to the ground from
the roof of the mosque on to which it was being hoisted, can
better be imagined than described. However, Lambton
managed to repair it and carried on to triangulate India. No
doubt Everest used the same instrument, suitably repaired by
the resourceful Indian artificer of those days, a man called Syed
Mohsin of Arcot. Nowadays, however, accuracy is attainable
with an instrument having engraved circles of only a few
inches diameter.
Once the base is fixed, and the longitude and latitude of the
points at each end accurately established, the positions in space
of the other landmarks to which angles have been measured,
can be worked out to the finest limits provided the necessary
computers be available. The fixing of these other points is by
no means just a matter of measuring the horizontal angles
to them, for the vertical angles must also be measured, with
equal exactness. Yet again allowance must be made for a
variety of causes of error, such as refraction and even the cor-
rection due to the variation of the curvature of the earth, and
for gravity. These factors become important when work is